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WHEN the statement was published that the Auditor of 
lowa had rendered a decision to the effect that a policy- 
holder could not cancel his policy without the consent of 
the insuring company, we said that the journal making the 
statement had either been misled or the Auditor was med- 
ding with matters over which he had no jurisdiction. A 
letter from Auditor Brown, which we print in another col- 
umn, shows that he had been misrepresented in the matter. 
The facts appear to be that a number of persons, whose 
property was insured in one company, had been induced 
toaccept policies in other companies and apply for cancel- 
lation of their first policies. The subject having been 
brought to the attention of the Auditor, he decided that 
the taking of policy No. 2 vitiated policy No. 1, as it con- 
stituted additional insurance that was prohibited by the 
policy, and that, consequently, the insured was not entitled 
toreturn premiums. This decision was perverted by in- 
terested persons, and the erroneous version, placing the 
Auditor in an unenviable light, was given to the press. 
His explanation sets him right on this point. 





AT the recent convention of the insurance officials at 
Chicago, the president, Superintendent McCall, in his 
annual address said: “ The greater part of late legislation 
on the subject of insurance contracts is the product of 
ignorance and malice.’’ This isa plain statement of a fact 
that the insurance press has been trying to hammer into 
the head of the public for a long time. One of the most 
malicious things ignorant legislators have ever done was to 
create departments of insurance supervision, and make 
them a part of the machine that runs the politics of the 
State. Superintendent McCall is, probably, as little in- 
fluenced by politics as any insurance official, but, never- 
theless, the department would not be tolerated by either 
party if it did not furnish its fair share of political patron- 
age. It is probably true that there would be much less 
insurance legislation in all the States if the heads of the 
insurance departments would take the trouble to interest 
themselves regarding such as is proposed at each legisla- 
tive session. They hold themselves in readiness, no doubt, 
to advise any legislative committee that may apply to 
them for information, but they should go further and 








volunteer their services to keep the insurance committees 
in the right channel. The head of the department is not 
only supposed to be familiar with the laws as they exist, 
but with the wants and requirements of the public in the 
matter of insurance, and also of the companies he is sup- 
posed to stand guard over. It should be his duty to pass 
judgment on every insurance bill that is introduced, 
whether his advise is sought or not; he is supposed to 
hold his position in the interests of the people, and no 
question of official etiquette should stand in the way of the 
performance of his duty; etiquette is lost on the average 
legislator; he needs to be taken hold of physically and 
labored with. The insurance officials are partly respons- 
ible for the fact that insurance legislation is “the product 
of ignorance and malice.” And now that Superintendent 
McCall has confessed the sins of legislators, it is to be 
hoped he will do his share towards undoing the evil they 
have accomplished. . 





THE efforts of the New York Tariff Association to in- 
crease the revenues of the fire insurance companies, are 
certainly timely and commendable. It is a thankless task 
when so many of the companies that are to be benefited 
have to be labored with incessantly to obtain their consent 
to measures that all concede to be desirable ; but in spite 
of all discouragements, the association keeps up the good 
work. Its work lies chiefly to secure a proper rating for 
certain classes of risks, and it has succeeded in doing this 
so satisfactorily that numerous important business risks 
are yielding a largely increased revenue to the companies 
at greatly reduced cost. When rates can be raised and 
commissions reduced on the same risk, there is a fair pros- 
pect that companies will be adequately compensated for 
the indemnity they sell. There have been several import- 
ant meetings of the association recently, whereat some 
good work ,was completed and other desirable matters 
taken into consideration. It has reason to feel proud of 
what it has accomplished thus far and to derive encourage- 
ment from its success. The day may come when unanim- 
ity among companies will make its labors lighter. 





THE trustworthiness, or, more prcperly speaking, the 
untrustworthiness, of mutual fire if: 4rance is beautifully 
illustrated in the collapse of the Hampden Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass. This assess- 
ment company issued its first policy on January 1 last, and 
began business under very favorable auspices, bidding fair 
to become one of the most prominent of the mutual com- 
panies in the State. But, like all associations of the sort, 
the Hampden Mutual owned no capital and held little or 
no reserve to meet losses, and, getting caught in heavy 
losses at the Newton paper mill in Holyoke, the organiza- 
tion found itself mortally crippled. The officers have 


decided to close up the company’s business forthwith, and 
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the general agent has issued a circular calling in the poli- 
cies, which, it is stated, now number 700 or 800, and the 
policyholders are promised their return premiums. It 
has taken the Hampden Mutual and its policyholders nine 
months to learn the fallacy of mutual insurance, but they 
might have been savtd this unpleasant experience had they 
been careful readers of the insurance'press and familiarized 
themselves with the statistics of the assessment insurance 
companies, and especially those attempting to do a gen- 
eral insurance business. 





AN incendiary fire is reported to have occurred at Lib. 
erty, Va., on Sunday last, resulting in the destruction of 
some twenty buildings and a loss reported at $150,000. 
The town had no fire apparatus whatever, and the flames 
had their own way until firemen arrived from Lynchburg, 
twenty-five miles distant. The amount of insurance in- 
volved is not stated in the dispatch, but, no doubt, the 
companies will pay for the greater part of the loss. A 
community, however, that will not provide any means 
whatever to protect its property from destruction by fire, 
ought to stand any loss that may occur itself, and insur- 
ance companies should be too prudent to accept any por- 
tion of the risk. According to a popular saying in the 
profession, “the place to make money is where you lost 
it,” so we presume the companies will continue to insure 
the unprotected town of Liberty. The only way, however, 
in which they can hope to make up the recent loss is to ad- 
vance rates. After the recent large fires in Cleveland, the 
authorities voted to expend $50,000 to improve the fire de- 
partment ; the authorities of Liberty may well follow this 
example. If they could only have substituted foresight 
for hindsight, they probably would not now be mourning 
over the destruction of so large a portion of their property. 





WE have received a circular announcing that Crawford, 
Craig & Co. of Chicago have accepted the management of 
the western department of the Anglo-American Insurance 
Company of Washington, D.C. This company claims to 
have been organized in June last, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, one-half of it paid up, securely invested and “ avail- 
able to policyholders." } As it is not subject to any super- 
vision in the Distric:*of Columbia, and has not been 
admitted to do business in any of the States, it would 
gratify a reasonable curiosity if the managers would inform 
the public where its alleged paid-up capital is deposited, 
and how it is to be made “ available to policyholders.” In 
their circular, Crawford, Craig & Co. say: “This company 
was organized solely for the purpose of entering into the 
agency field, and immediately after January 1 active steps 
will be taken to comply with the laws of the different 
States and Territories in the United States. In the mean- 
time, we will be pleased to hear from you with any good 
business that you may have to offer.” Here is a direct 





bid for business that neither the agents nor company can 
accept without violating the laws of every State compris. 
ing the western department. It is, in fact, an announce. 
ment that the company is prepared to do business in an 
illegitimate and unlawful manner, and that the agents 
named are ready to aid and abet it in so doing. Property. 
owners would hardly consult their own interests by patron. 
izing a company that has so little regard for law as this 
would indicate, and sneaks out of its fair share of the bur. 
den of taxation by refusing to comply with the conditions 
imposed upon other companies. We know nothing of the 
organizers or officers of this company, nor anything re. 
garding its financial condition, but we do know that such © 
an audacious bid for unlawful business is creditable to 
neither the company nor its agents. Illinois has hereto. 
fore ‘severely punished agents for doing an underground 
business; it should not make flesh of one and fish of 
another. The Anglo-American policies are being floated 
by illegitimate methods in the East as well asin the West, 
and propertyowners should understand that the State 
courts give them no redress against the company in case 
of a loss. In accepting such a policy, it is the insured 
rather than the company that takes the risk. 





THE Department of State has been doing the country 
most excellent service by publishing pamphlets at inter. 
vals, containing reports of our consuls relative to the 
conditions of trade in the countries to which they are ac. 
credited, and statistics of the business transacted in them. 
These reports are intended to indicate favorable opportuni- 
ties for our manufacturers and exporters to find a market 
for their surplus goods. In the pamphlet just issued by 
the depaftment, our consul in Australasia makes a lengthy 
and valuable report upon the people, commerce and pros- 
pects of that section of the globe, and, among other things, 
speaks strongly of the benefits conferred by fidelity insur- 
ance. He says: 


The issue of fidelity guarantee policies by insurance companies supplies 
a desideratum that has long been felt, not only in official but in commer- 
cial life, whilst it furnishes one of the most striking illustrations of the 
co-operative tendencies of the complex civilization of the present age. 
The advantages of the system are so obvious, and the objections to pri- 
vate guarantee are so many and so great, that it is surprising that the latter 
has not long since been superseded by that of public companies. Toa 
man of refined and delicate sensibilities, occupying a position of trust and 
responsibility, nothing could be more embarrassing than to be under the 
necessity of soliciting his personal friends to become pecuniarily respons- 
ible for his fidelity and good behavior. Not to speak of the gain in self- 
respect and personal independence on the part of the guarantee, the sys- 
tem relieves the guarantor from the embarrassing alternative of either 
being compelled to refuse a personal favor or of incurring, without 
any valuable consideration, a greater or less degree of pecuniary liability. 


All of which is true. Noman would ask another, ex- 
cept for a consideration, to insure his life or his house for 
him ; how much more embarrassing it is to ask him to in- 
sure his character, to guarantee his integrity and to become 
pecuniarily responsible for his honesty, when, from the 
nature of the transaction, he is not compensated for the 
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risk. Noman likes to refuse “going on a bond” for a 
friend, yet no man likes to do it. Frequently articles of 
partnership are so drawn that the parties to it are prohib- 
ted from assuming individual liability of this nature. All 
this embarrassment is avoided by the fidelity insurance 
companies. They make a business of guaranteeing fidelity ; 
they charge a fixed price for doing so, and there is no em- 
harrassment and no entanglements; they take the risk and 
are paid what they consider adequate compensation. It 
has also this great moral advantage, that as the character 
of the applicant for honesty and fidelity is subjected to a 
searching ordeal, and the examination is conducted on 
business principles, unbiased by personal or political con- 
siderations, the system has a tendency to elevate the moral 
status of the great body of officials occupying positions of 
trust and responsibility. Fidelity insurance is growing in 
popularity in this country every day, and it is pleasant to 
know that its advantages are appreciated elsewhere as well. 





IN a recent issue of The Insurance Age occurred the 
following : 


Nobody likes to say, in so many words, that dull times metamorphose 
eminently respectable merchants and manufacturers into incendiaries, 
Oh,no! Not at all. Only, it does somehow happen that there area 
good many more fires during dull times; and, in the absence of quick 
sales to other customers, more purchases and quicker ones are forced 
upon the insurance companies than are atall agreeable, The frank state- 
ment of the case is that the victim of slow trade and numerous bills pay- 
able allows carelessness to get the better of his conscience, and, letting 
his usual precaution slide, ‘‘ permits” with equanimity that fire which, 
although in ‘‘ good times” considered ruinous, he now looks upon asa 
veritable blessing. But, then, isn't carelessness incendiarism ? 


The inference in the above paragraph, that incendiary 
fires are more frequent in dull times than in prosperous 
seasons, agrees with the almost universal convictions of 
fire underwriters. Yet in his very instructive address be- 
fore the Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters at 
Chicago, C. C. Hine demonstrated by the statistics that 
there was a falling off in fire losses in dull seasons. He 
said: 

In 1862-63 we reached the darkest days of the war of the Rebellion, 
and the fire loss fell to 44.60 per cent of premiums! With returning 
prosperity the fire loss rose in 1866 to 74.08! In 1873 began the longest 
and most widespread period of business stagnation that has come over 
the country during the present generation, and the fire loss fell to the 
lowest recorded point in 1874—forty-two and a half per cent of pre- 
miums! It may be very difficult to account for these facts upon any of 
the theories current in our craft, but there stand the facts nevertheless, 
and it is possible that we may yet have to acknowledge that speculation 
and inflation are worse enemies of insurance than business misfortune or 
general bankruptcy. 


Had The Age merely said that the number of incendiary 
fires was increased during dull times, there would be noth- 
ing inconsistent in the two statements, for it is possible 
that the aggregate of losses in a given year should have 
fallen below the average of other years, and that incen- 
diarism should have been the cause of a greater. propor- 
tion of the losses than it had been in other years. The 





closing of factories in dull times, the use of less machinery, 
the employment of a lesser number of persons, etc., may 
largely reduce the natural hazards, while the fact that so 
many persons are thrown out of employment increases the 
moral hazard. We are inclined to accept Mr. Hines’ 
statistics as to actual losses rather than the generalizations 
of The Age; yet those generalizations are, no doubt, cor- 
rect if applied, as was evidently intended, to incendiary 
fires only. 





THE co-operatives leagued together as the National 
Mutual Benefit Assessment Association of America held 
their annual barbecue at Cincinnati on October 7. There 
was no business of particular importance transacted at the 
meeting, and the proceedings were largely of a mutual ad- 
miration character. Mr. Harper of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, authorizing the forming of an Insurance Bureau of 
Assessment Association, to collect such statistics as may be 
deemed important, “including the names of individuals, 
agents or physicians who shall commit or attempt to com- 
mit a fraud upon any member of this convention, with 
authority to transmit the same either weekly or monthly 
to the members of the convention, with the names of all 
persons who may be rejected by our various societies; 
provided that such information shall not be conveyed in a 
slanderous or libelous manner.” The report of the ex- 
ecutive committee contained some statistics, a few import- 
ant points of which we summarize as below: 


WeamDer GE COMMPRNIEN 66.55 ccc cccccvcees Sevivevee 450 
Amount of insurance in force..........-..0008 sevee $3,410,059,085 
Payments to policyholders in 1883 ..............+++- 20,115,839 
Payments to policyholders since organization: ........ 100,030,049 
Assets JARUAEG 8, EEG... ccc ccscscccsw ree evcceses 5,701,449 


Assuming these statistics to be correct, and they cer- 
tainly show the co-operatives to the best advantage, pro- 
ceeding as they do from the fountain-head of co-operativism, 
we have been tempted to make some comparisons with 
the corresponding statistics of the regular life companies. 
These figures are derived from official sources, being com- 
piled from the sworn statements of the life companies that 
report to the New York Insurance Department : 


Number of companies. .......ccccsece. soosderscves 29 
Amount of insurance in force ..............e0 0000: $1,763,730,015 
Payments to policyholders in 1883..... 0 ....+-.+-55 56,149,627 
Payments to policyholders in twenty-five years........ 928,467,862 
Assets January 1, 1884.........00 cccccccscecceeers 471,805,920 


We have assumed the co-operative statement to be true (?) 
that these associations have twice as much insurance in 
force as the twenty-nine prominent life companies. It 
will be noticed, nevertheless, that the latter paid more than 
twice as much money to policyholders last year than the 
former, and considerably over nine times as much in their 
existence. The aggregate resources of these regular life 
companies, too, held to meet current and future liabilities, 
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are divisible eighty-two times by the assets of the co-oper- 
atives. Such is the exhibit made by twenty-nine ordinary 
life companies as compared with 450 co-operatives. These 
are the facts; the inferences we will let the public draw 
for themselves. 





BUSINESS DEPRESSION AND INCENDIARISM. 


HE large number of fires that have occurred of late 
T which, the published reports declare, have been of 
incendiary origin, are sufficient to excite grave apprehen- 
sions in the minds of propertyowners and all good citi- 
zens. While some of those attributed to incendiarism 
were, no doubt, due to other causes, the evidence in many 
cases is so strong as to convey conviction that they were 
the result of a deliberate and fixed purpose to destroy 
property. The many fires that have occurred in Cleveland 
during the past month, and the numerous attempts made 
to destroy other property, leave no doubt of the existence 
of an organized effort to burn extensive portions of that 
city. In several instances, when the attempt was defeated 
by the prompt arrival of the firemen, the means employed 
to start the fires have been discovered, and the fact thus 
established that a deliberate effort had been made to de- 
stroy the premises. Several extensive fires that have 
occurred of late in other cities can be accounted for upon 
no other theory than that of incendiarism. This most 
dastardly of all crimes seems to be almost epidemic, in- 
stances of its commission appearing in so many different 
localities. 

This outcropping of incendiarism, accompained, as it has 
been, by such heavy losses, may well be regarded with 
apprehension, and good citizens will endeavor to ascertain 
the cause of it. As the first of the series of fires in Cleve- 
land occurred in the lumber yards, destroying large 
amounts of this commodity, the fact that the price of 
lumber is very low, and the market overstocked, was 
thought to have some bearing on the origin of the lumber- 
yard fires; but as fires occurred frequently in other parts 
of the city, destroyng property in other commercial inter- 
ests, the theory of incendiarism by persons interested in 
the lumber destroyed had to give way. The theory that 
the fires were started by dissatisfied employees in the lum- 
ber yards was also abandoned for the same reason. It 
soon became evident that the persons guilty of these in- 
cendiary acts do not entertain malice towards any particu- 
lar individuals or class, but against the entire community, 
and seek to destroy property out of natural depravity 
rather than because of any special grievance. There is a 
spirit of lawlessness abroad that takes no heed of conse- 
quences, but commits crime for the love of it. What the 
perpetrators can hope to realize by destroying productive 
property it is impossible to conceive. They cannot hope to 
better the condition of the laboring classes by injuring the 
industries that give them employment; if the purpose is 
to lessen competition, the act defeats itself by throwing 
out of employment hundreds of workmen, who are thus 
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driven to compete with their fellow workmen in the labo; 
market. The only conclusion left, is that’ these acts of in. 
cendiarism are the result of the communistic teachings of 
the so-called labor “agitators,” who have for years been 
striving to make the working men of the country dissatis. 
fied with their condition. The present dullness in trade 
has compelled manufacturers to reduce the volume of 
their productions, and, as a consequence, many factories 
and workshops have been closed temporarily, while others 
have reduced their working force or run on half time. As 
a result, larger numbers of workingmen have been unem. 
ployed than usual. Among them, as among every other 
class in the community, there are many reckless, lawless 
spirits, whose minds are filled with the vicious teachings of 
the labor “agitators,” and from them have imbibed the 
idea that any change in existing conditions can bring them 
no harm, while it may improve their situation. Among 
these unemployed hosts are many young men, half-made 
journeymen, who are easily influenced, and whose imagin. 
ations can be readily excited by the ravings of their mis- 
guided leaders. Having nothing to lose but everything to 
gain by a change, uninformed as to the natural relations 
of labor to capital, they are taught to regard every em. 
ployer as an enemy, and to justify any act that is calcu- 
lated to injure him. How vicious this element may be- 
come has been demonstrated on frequent occasions when 
labor strikes have resulted in the wanton destruction of 
property, frequently in murderous assaults, and occasion- 
ally in the taking of life. While the great body of workmen 
as a whole would deprecate any lawless acts, they cannot 
always control their own members, and the aggressive and 
vicious element takes the lead. In nearly every strike 
that occurs it is the small, active minority that incites the 
action, and the majority, through apathy or intimidation, 
helps to keep the ball in motion when once it is started. 
It is, doubtless, to this unemployed, vicious element, that 
the recent incendiary fires are to be attributed. Cleveland 
is a large manufacturing city, her various industries giving 
employment to thousands of workingmen. Labor “ agita- 
tors” have been at work among them, as they have else- 
where, for a long time, and the seed sown by them is now, 
in the dull season, when idleness is enforced upon many, 
bearing abundant fruit. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch, commenting upon this condi- 
tion of affairs, recently said : 


The frequent and persistent attempts of incendiaries to create confla- 
grations in Cleveland is a serious indication of the tendency of the times, 
and one that provokes sober thought. The circumstances of these fires 
leave no doubt as to their incendiary character, although the motive for 
such acts is almost beyond conjecture. One theory is that they are the 
work of some socialist, driven to the practical application of his destruc- 
tive theories by the stringency of the times. As the general character of 
the attempts precludes the idea that the fires are for the purpose of wreak- 
ing any personal vengeance, the theory of the destructive campaign seems 
to meet the case more thoroughly than any other. 

Of course, the mass of the working people have no sympathy with such 
incendiary deeds. Toa larger extent, perhaps, than in any other city of 
the same class, the working classes of that place own their own homes, 
and that makes them peculiarly quick to appreciate the enormity of incen- 
diarism. But, according to some ideas that have been advanced recently, 
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it is not singular that discontented and destitute men should resort to 
arson as a remedy for their troubles, Since it has been argued by a con- 
siderable number of citizens that it is proper to avenge political wrongs 
by blowing up the English people, why is not the inference fair that social 
wrongs can be remedied by burning downan American city or two? The 
Cleveland firebugs are but the legitimate result of the dynamite campaign 
which some Americans have given. 

What the best remedy may be for such threatening attacks upon the 
general life and safety is not quite clear; but it is probable that if the 
people of Cleveland discover the firebugs they will apply a remedy which, 
while it may not be the best, will cure that particular incendiary of setting 
fre to buildings in the future. 


There is much truth in the above. When the laws of 
the country are so laxly enforced as to render it possible 
for the “dynamiters”’ in England to draw their supplies 
from our shores, and to be supported at the expense of 
naturalized citizens, it is not to be wondered at that the 
law should be regarded with very little respect. If life 
and property in England may be destroyed from the safe 
cover of our shores, why may not the property of wealthy 
citizens, whom communists regard as enemies, be destroyed 
atcloser range by the incendiary torch? The authorities 
have seen this dynamite campaign against England prose- 
cuted and supported by our citizens of foreign birth with- 
out any effort being made to prevent it; immunity in this 
respect has induced the law defiers to attack at home 
those whom they regard as hostile to their interests. 

Much of this lawlessness can unquestionably be traced 
tothe depressed condition of business in general. The great 
army of the unemployed has experienced much suffering 
of late, and it is not surprising that the predatory bands of 
guerrillas attached to it should commit depredations. The 
masses of working men are not responsible for these acts 
of lawlessness, for the perpetrators are beyond their con- 
trol, but the fact that so many working men are idle gives 
this vicious element its opportunity. With better times, 
and employment for all, crime will be reduced to the mini- 
mum and incendiarism to its normal proportions. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Ir anybody supposes the New York underwriters are going to allow 
Boston and Philadelphia to steal away their lines on sound steamboats 
and other craft, either by the reinsurance plea or otherwise, they are 
mistaken. The companies. here have been trying to raise the rates on 
these risks, which previously were confessedly inadequate. Boston and 
Philadelphia have agreed to the rates, but are paying fifteen and twenty 
per cent commission against ten, which is allowed to be paid here by 
the tariff companies, It does seem strange that the tariff companies 
like the Home, Phenix, Continental, German-American, etc., which are 
interested in preserving the tariffs here, and the English companies 
likewise, whose head offices for America are here, cannot enforce their 
views on the other cities; but whether a truce is patched up or not, it 
Snot supposable that the New York underwriters are going to lose 
the business. 

oa * x  # 

A Company in this city which found by comparison that, although 
the whole month of September passed without a dollar of loss on its 
tity business, its income was fifteen per cent less than last year’s cor- 
tesponding month, set a clerk to work to find out what had become of 





the lost business. The result was a discovery that of the missing amount 
ten per cent represented policies canceled during the year, forty-one 
per cent represented the short business.of last year not received this 
year, thirty-four per cent represented risks wholly discontinued, seven 
per cent represented risks declined on account of rate, three per cent 
represented risks declined on account of expenses, four per cent repre- 
sented risks lost by refusal to pay higher commissions, and one per cent 
represented the “unknown” reasons. Of course these were causes 
unavoidable, and if other companies are able to discover why their 
monthly income is less, it will probably be found that the reasons do 
not imply any lack of enterprise or vim on their own part. 
 # * ¥ * 

THE Board of Brokers met the other day, and, as they have a fine 
surplus in the treasury, it was proposed that some of it be used in 
obtaining a legal opinion on the new prohibitory law relative to under- 
ground insurance. Some members objected that this was not a proper 
expenditure, and the matter thereupon was dropped. 

¥ % x ¥ ; 

BOSTON parties, by the way, are trying to secure some of the drop- 
pings from New York merchants, whose brokers are embarrassed by 
the new law. They inform them that ‘policies can be sent by mail 
from the Hub and checks sent back on the basis of mutual confidence, 
so as to evade the penalty of the new law. We have not heard whether 
New York merchants are patronizing Boston parties in this way to any 
extent, but call the attention of the insurance department to the fact 
that this so-called iron-clad law seems to give no trouble to anybody 
but New York citizens, merchants, companies ard brokers. 

a % * _ * 

WHEN the Hampden Mutual of Springfield, Mass., was started by a 
worthy insurance agent, circulars were sent here right and left, in effect 
soliciting New York risks. The lines offered were too small to be 
appreciated, and we doubt if any policies were issued. But we notice 
now that the Holyoke paper mill losses finished the. company, and that 
it has wound up. Now, if the company had only imitated the New 
York Mutual Fire and taken $40,000 lines, it might have been an object 
for parties to use it; and then, if it had failed there would have been 
some glory in it. 

x * x aa 

IT is almost incredible, but, nevertheless, a fact, that thirty-five per 
cent commission on first-class building risks is beginning to be quoted 
as quite an ordinary every-day affair. Where will this thing end? 

x x * % 

ANOTHER city company is about to issue a policy of Spartan sim- 
plicity in conditions, etc. Probably we shall see it duly advertised over 
the forms of other companies. When the uniform policy idea takes 
root, the legislature will make it compulsory. 

+ * * ~ 

ALTHOUGH the local board of this city has stipulated for a particular 
form of warrantee as a condition of the ten per cent allowance for the 
automatic alarm, as improved, we are advised that very few companies 
use it or demand it of their patrons. Then why not abolish it alto- 


gether? 
s * * x 


As there is no rush of outside companies to this State, as anticipated, 
we are inclined to doubt the street yarns spun so confidently in the 
summer in reference to various offices claimed to be booked for New 
York. We learn that one company’s statement was informally sub- 
mitted to the department, and its shortcomings were so palpable that 
no renewal of the offer was made. The city companies are not anxious 
for any increase in the competition. 

% x * * 

A CUSTOMER of one of the foreign companies was paid a seventy 
per cent loss lately and asked to sign a receipt canceling the whole of 
his policy. He declined to do so, as there was property remaining 
after the fire, which, in fact, made the company’s salvage. The in- 
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surer insisted, and refused to deliver the check until the full surrender 

receipt was signed. The insured then made a formal demand for the 

money and asked the company to show him any clause in the contract 

or any legal decision requiring the surrender of the policy. Of course, 

there was nothing of the kind found and the company yielded the point. 
x * * x 

THE special of a prominent agency company doing business in this 
city wants to know when the schedule rates on breweries and sugar 
refineries are to be promulgated. He thinks that some splendid work 
has been done with theatres, piano-forte factories, cabinet makers and 
similar risks, but cannot understand why there is so much delay in ap- 
plying the principle to breweries and sugar refineries, especially as the 
matter was talked up over a year ago. 

x x *% * 

EVERY now and then the idea is revived of a live stock insurance 
company to insure the lives of horses. We are informed a former at- 
tache of a casualty and plate glass company has prepared a prospectus 
of such a company and is almost ready to solicit subscriptions. His 
estimates of income, however, are too liberal by half. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE QUESTIONABLE ANGLO-AMERICAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Will you kindly advise us whether or not you consider the Anglo- 
American Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., an honorably man- 
aged company, and greatly oblige. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 3, 1884. Ss. & T. 


[This is but a sample of a number of inquiries that we have received in 
the past few weeks regarding the Anglo-American Insurance Company. 
Our correspondents will learn our opinion of the company in an editorial 
paragraph published on another page of this issue. Ep, THE SPECTATOR. ] 











NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Saloon ana Billiard Room Hazard. 


SALOON risks are unprofitable to the insurance companies asarule. We 
select some extracts from the correspondence between an agent and man- 
ager on the subject of insuring saloons and billiard rooms, published in 
the last issue of The Vindicator, The agent wrote to the manager: ‘‘I 
wish some skillful practitioner would take some matter from your arm 
and inoculate the whole army of managers from A to Z of the companies, 
so that henceforth no saloon, bar or billiard room could ever get a policy, 
nor the buildings containing them. It would be eminently right and 
equally profitable for the country; but what can we do as agents if the 
companies don’t take the position?’ The manager replied to the agent: 
“ We note with pleasure that you indorse our views as to saloon risks, I 
am happy to say a very large number of companies, Southern agents and 
locals, agree with us, and the time is fast coming when no respectable 
company or high-toned, moral agent will write one. When you ask what 
can we agents do, I feel a pardonable pride in saying, no branch of our 
business can do more to reform it and make it a high and honorable 
calling than the local agents, The local agent who declines to write a 
risk of this class because it is a risk his conscience must disapprove, 
commands the respect and elevates himself in the confidence and esteem 
of his company and the applicant he rejects. He records a deed which 
is a credit to himself, a benefit to others, the good influences of which it 
is impossible to estimate. Every man, whether officer, manager or local, 
of whatever calling or station in life, added to our way of thinkifig on this 
subject, is great gain. Whenever we get a local agent to say he will not 
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write such a risk for any company, we consider that we have secured the 
co-operation of every company he represents, in avoiding the Possibility 
of placing in the hands of this most depraved class of people their Policies 
which too often prove the incentive of incendiarisms, jeopardizing not 
only the interest of the company that decline them, but the Prosperity and 
morals of the community. Permit me, therefore, in this good sentiment 
and good work to invoke your powerful, moral and active influence,” 


Weight of New York City Fire Steamers. 


THE following shows the weight of the various steam fire engines in use 
in the fire department of New York, with water in boiler to first gauge, 
The weight of the equipment of these steamers (without the driver and 
other men riding) ready to proceed to fires and including necessary fuel 
would add about 250 pounds : 
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Life Insurance in France. 


From a report lately issued by The Moniteur des Assurances it appears 
that life insurance is making fairly steady progress in France, notwith- 
standing some serious drawbacks in the system. In 1883 the amount of 
business represented by the various companies was of the value of 2,969,- 
145,379 francs, which was an excess over the previous year of 208,964,850 
francs. This sum, however, does not represent the amount for which 
new policies were issued, which was 518,978,857 francs, while the insur- 
ances that lapsed from various causes were 310,024,007 francs. Of the 
total amount of the new insurances of the year 500,115,822 francs were 
credited to insurance at death, and 18,883,028 francs to life annuities. The | 
payments arising from death during the year were 35,697,538 francs, oF 
about. 1.20 per cent, as against 33,647,647, or 1.32 in 1882. The business 
represented by life annuities was less than in the year before, being 28, 
920,000 francs, against 30,637,000 francs, the new annuities granted in 
1883 being to the amount of 2,631,164 francs, while those that had to be 
paid were 4,348,164 francs, But avery unsatisfactory feature in French 
life insurance is that the companies, in consequence of the active compe 
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tition, have adopted the plan of giving a rebate of nearly sixty per cent on 
the first year’s premiums ; and as the sum of these first year’s premiums 
was 18,600,000 francs, the figures that appear under the head of “‘com- 
mission” or rebate were 10,639,216 francs. This taking the gilt off the 
gingerbread of the insurance companies is not the worst part of the mis- 
chief, for it leads to very discreditable action on the part of the insurers, 
many of whom, after receiving the first year’s reduction, fail to make any 
further payments on their policy, and go off to another company to pur- 
sue the same game. It is estimated that the sum represented by these 
dropped policies amounts to the enormous total of 310,000,000 francs, of 
which over 250,000,000 francs are due to deliberate cancelling. 





Cancellation of Policies in Iowa. 


In our issue of October 2, we printed the following paragraph : 

The Investigator, referring to the operations of some sharpers in Iowa in per- 
suading farmers to cancel policies and take others, says: ‘‘ The matter has finally 
been referred to the insurance department, and a decision has been rendered in 
which it is held that it requires the consent of the company as well as the policy- 
holder to cancel a policy ; and when it is done by the policyholder alone it renders 
the policy void, and the company is released from any obligation to refund the 
money—that is, where the latter is wiHing to carry out all the terms of the con- 
tract.” This is a new doctrine truly. We would like to know what the insurance 
department has to do with construing the contract of insurance. If the policies are 
in the ordinary form in the matter of cancellation, the statement above quoted is an 
absurdity on its face, The right to cancel under the usual form of policy is vested 
in either party. ‘The assured may cancel for any cause, and so may the company. 
Ifthe declaration that a cancellation ‘‘ when done by the policyholder alone ’’ rend- 
ers the policy void should hold good, no policy could be canceled by either com- 
pany or assured. Ifeither party declined to cancel, then the right of cancellation 
would be wholly lost, The reasons which induce a company to cancel are usually 
of the kind which impel a policyholder to hold on, and vice versa. Either The 
Investigator has been deceived or the department of Iowa has been meddling with 
matters over which it has no jurisdiction. 


We have received the following letter from Auditor Brown and cheer- 
fully give it space : 


STATE OF IOWA, 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF STATE, 
DEs MOINES, October 7, 7 
To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

In concluding an article on page 48r (October 2 number) of THE SPECTATOR, 
you say, ‘‘ Either The Investigator has been deceived or the department of Iowa 
has been meddling with matters over which it has no jurisdiction." Permit me to 
say that I heartily concur in the conclusion reached, and beg leave to say that The 
Investigator has been misled. This matter has grown out of the fact that Mr. 
Long took the liberty of having a letter that I wrote him published (save the errors 
of minor importance), a copy of which I herewith enclose, in which you will see 
that I claim no jurisdiction of the matters referred to, but merely express an opin- 
ion, Will you have the kindness to set the matter right in your next issue. 

Yours truly, J. L. Brown, 
Auditor of State. 


The following is the letter referred to by the Auditor, which led to the 
misrepresentations by which The Investigator was misled : 


Des MOINES, September 11, 1884. 
M. Long, Esq., Secretary State Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa: 

DEAR S81r—Your favor of the roth inst. received and contents noted. Referring 
to the cancellation of policies and the return of unearned premiums, you ask my 
opinicn as to the obligation of the company in cases where through misrepresenta- 
tion your policyholders have been induced to insure in other companies, and are 
demanding a return of unearned premiums. 

It seems to me that the fact of such second or additional insurance having been 
procured without the consent of your company, would render your policy contract 
void by its own terms. As there seems to be no law imposing any obligation for a 
return of unearned premiums independent of the terms of the contract, and that 
having been violated and rendered void by the deliberate act of the party demand- 
ing the return of the premiums, it would seem that the company is hereby relieved 
from any obligation to return any portion of the premiums paid. 

Chapter 39, laws of 1878, requires insurance companies to embrace in their con- 
tracts an agreement to cancel at the request of the insured upon equitable terms. 
While such contract is in force the company is of course bound by it, but if the con- 
tract has been violated and rendered void, the party at fault certainly cannot justly 
claim any of its profits. 

Chapter 210, laws of 1880, provides that a person having given a premium note 
for insurance may, by the payment of short rates and expense of taking the risk, have 





his policy canceled if he so elect. This act of the General Assembly places com- 
panies under no additional obligation to cancel at the request of the insured, but is 
designed to protect policyholders from unjust forfeitures of policies at the instance 
of companies and the expense of litigation without due notice of the amount neces- 
sary to discharge the contract. 

It certainly is very bad policy, to encourage unscrupulous agents in misrepresent- 
ing to policyholders of other companies the character and the standing of the com- 
panies in which they are insured for the purpose of destroying their confidence and 
inducing them to cancel what they have, and buy insurance in a company which, if 
it should be judged by the character of the agent representing it, is utterly unworthy 
of confidence. 

To compel any company to refund money received upon a contract which it is 
able and willing to fully comply with, to an individual who has allowed himself to 
be persuaded into the doing of an act which renders the contract void, would be 
encouraging the meanest kind of insurance piracy, that would eventually undermine 
and destroy public confidence in the reliability of insurance companies and agents 
generally. 

Such a result could not be otherwise than mutually damaging to the companies 
and the people who need insurance. 

I, therefore, conclude that, while it is obligatory upon the companies, at the re- 
quest of the insured, to cancel all the living policies and return the unearned pre- 
mium, it certainly is not the intent of the law to reward a man for the deliberate 
violation of his own contract nor to encourage unscrupulous agents in a nefarious 
business to the ultimate damage, not only of the companies they misrepresent but 
also all other companies doing a competitive business, by the incitement of general 
mistrust and suspicion, whereby those who need insurance may be deterred from 
purchasing to their own damage. 

Any honorable method than may be devised by which such disreputable prac- 
tices on the part of worse than worthless agents may be abolished, will meet my 
hearty approval. 

Let it be understood that no company that seeks to do an honorable business will 
retain such an agent in its employ one hour after being found guilty of such con- 
duct, and in less than six months I am confident that such occurrences would be 
very rare, Very truly yours, J. L. Brown, 

Auditor of State. 


Malicious and Ignorant Insurance Legislation. 


AT the late meeting of the National Association of Insurance Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners, the president, Superintendent John A, 
McCall, Jr., of New York State, in his address, stated to the meeting as 
his opinion that ‘‘the greater part of late legislation on the subject of in- 
surance contracts was the product of ignorance and malice.” Comment- 
ing on Mr. McCall’s assertion, one of the great daily papers of Chicago 
recently said : 


This statement, thus carefully and deliberately made, it should be remembered, 
was in a public address at a convention of State insurance officials, These officials 
are elected or appointed by their respective States, have no connection with the 
companies except to maintain a sharp supervision over them, and may fairly be 
supposed to be impartial, “Such an assertion, therefore, by one of the best known 
and experienced of their number, especially as it seemed to be indorsed by all the 
others, may be regarded as a just estimate of the folly and worthlessness of all re- 
cent legislative insurance tinkering. And this is, moreover, the exact view of the 
matter that has been taken the last few years by this and other prominent news- 
papers, which have held that so long as insurance companies, particularly life, 
were on a palpably sound basis under constant official scrutiny, and increasing 
steadily in public patronage and esteem, the less our legislators bothered them with 
new enactments the better. 


A well-known actuary, asked for his opinion on McCall’s statement, 
said : 

Mr. McCall hit the nail square on the head. He might have driven it in a little 
deeper if he had also included mercenary motives with “‘ ignorance and malice" as 
the causes of legislative moves against life insurance. New York is probably the 
worst State in the Union for this kind of ‘‘ come-and-see-me " legislation, and Illi- 
nois and Ohio next. But it is possible there has been too much of it tried the last 
two sessions, even for the good of those who have attempted it. There are over 
60,000 life policyholders in Illinois, and they have of late come,to know that pros 
posals to onerously tax or otherwise harass their company would if successful only 
react upon themselves. Badgering a life insurance company means ultimate vexa- 
tion to its policyholders, and the latter, thanks to newspaper teaching, now under- 
stand the fact. It is not impossible that some of the legislators who have thus fig- 
ured through ignorance, malice or worse motives in attempted raids upon the life 
companies, will be remembered at the forthcoming elections by the policyholders. 
As I have stated, there are over 60,000 of these in Illinois alone. Most of them are 
more or less intimately acquainted with the records of legislative candidates in this 
respect, and if some brisk scratching should overtake the names of the more pestif- 
erous fellows the latter would only have themselves to thank. 
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A Powerful Argument for Life Insurance 


of the Right Stamp. 


Howard's Experiences.—Three Points, at the End of Which isa 
Moral.—A Needful Lesson on the Subject of Economy.—Sug- 


gestions for Literary Men to Consider. 


Few men are better known in journalistic circles in this country than 
‘* Joe” Howard, at present an editorial writer for The New York Herald. 
He is a veteran journalist, having been identified with the New York 
press for many years ; he was a writer for it in the days of the elder Ben- 
nett, Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, and has been intimately 
acquainted with all the prominent journalists, as well as with the repertorial 
corps, for the past thirty years. No one is better qualified to write about 
the newspaper men of the metropolis than the versatile Howard, who, in 
addition to his editorial duties, finds time to correspond for several jour- 
nals in other cities. 

The following leaf from his experiences constituted a letter to The 
Boston Herald, and was printed in full in that journal : 

I have had one or two experiences and social encounters yesterday and 
to-day, which prompt me to write a letter of advice to young men in gen- 
eral and professional men in particular. I will enumerate the points 
which, combined, make my text. First, a subscription paper was pre- 
sented to me yesterday, the object being to raise money sufficient to buy 
a sewing machine for a woman, and to provide funds sufficient to insure 
the support of a family for the ensuing two months, during which time the 
woman, a widow, hopes and expects to find employment sufficiently re- 
munerative to enable her to be independent of the world. The woman is 
the widow, and the family are the children of a man who worked side by 
side with me and my generation fifteen years, part of which time he was 
as well known in metropolitan journalism as any hard working regular 
could be. The remainder of that time he was in poor health, conse- 
quently poor in pocket, and oftentimes in distress for the common neces- 
sities of life for himself and his little family. 

That’s point number one. 

Night before last, I was the guest of the Clover Club in Philadelphia, 
an organization of bright, clever, industrious, successful journalists and 
their friends, comprising some of the ablest and most accomplished liter- 
ary men of Philadelphia. Part of the evening I talked with a gentleman 
who started life in an humble laborer’s hut on the line of an interior Penn- 
sylvania railroad, his earliest years being spent in carrying water for the 
workmen on the road. Thence he entered the employ of a banking firm, 
where he ran errands, swept the floor, washed the windows and generally 
made himself useful. To-day he is senior partner of one of the wealthiest 
houses in Pennsylvania, a triple millionaire and but two years older than 
myself. Part of the same evening I talked with a writer of distinction, 
who has enjoyed for ten years a more than handsome income, and has for 
twenty years been regarded as one of theclever men in journalism. Dur- 
ing the conversation, born of a reference of mine to the destitute condi- 
tion of the family of my dead friend in New York, he said : ‘‘ Well, if my 
present health continues, it will be some time before the subscription 
paper will be presented for my benefit ; but if I were to die to-day I de- 
clare I don’t know what my family would do, for I spend all I make, and 
am cramped at that.” He and the successful banker are of the same age, 
of the same temperament so far as love of life is concerned, with the same 
spring of industry at work in their breasts ; but the family of one wil! live 
in affluence after his death; the family of the other—God help them! 
How will they live? 

And that makes point number two. 

I have just come over from Philadelphia, and in the wretched apartment 
vouchsafed us by the Pullman managers, crowded to excess, dusty, dirty 
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and uncomfortable. My companion was a clergyman of the Church of 
England. A trifling incident made us acquaintances, and in the course 
of our two hours and a half ride we became, as poor Garfield used to say 
“quite chummy.” He told me that twenty-seven years ago, when baa 
humble laborer in the vineyard of the Lord, he insured his life for the 
benefit of his wife, whom he had just married, for the modest sum of 
$2000, and that he had paid regularly his premiums until six months ago, 
at which time the company failed, and he and his were left ; 


LITERALLY OUT IN THE CoLp. 


At the age of sixty, it is a pecuniary impossibility for him to become 
insured in any responsible company, and so, very far on the down hill of 
life, he is compelled to struggle on, hoping to save a little something to 
keep the wolf from the door, the second the breath leaves his body, 

And that is point number three. 

Now, the text I draw from these three incidents, that came Straight 
home to me within a few hours, is the necessity laid upon industrious, 
well meaning men, of economy, and some system of saving which will 
provide for their own latter years an easement from excessive labor and 
be a bar between poverty and distress to the families they must sooner or 
later leave behind them. I drew you a portrait a few weeks back, ofa 
once noted newspaper man now little better than atramp. I told you 
the sad story of the rise, progress, illness, destitution and hospital death 
of another, who, in his time, filled with entire satisfaction the highest 
chairs in journalism. I can find in the ranks of the ministry and writers 
not scores alone, but hundreds of worthy, industrious, respectable old men, 
the flames of whose fire have long since died away, but whose necessities 


.remain, and who are compelled by hunger, by thirst, by nakedness of 


themselves and those dependent upon them, to hang upon the edges of 
this busy world in the vain hope that their feeble scratch may obtain for 
them that which in other days their vigorous blows secured in great 
abundance. [am nota very practical man, and it is no easy task to 
make suggestions that will meet with general favor, but after a careful 
study of the situation I have come to the conclusion that there are two 
ways in which men who make money as rapidly as successful writers do, 
and who receive such comfortable compensation as the average clergy- 
men get, may provide, to a certain extent, for their own future, and toler- 
ably well also for those whose comfort and ease and security are dearer 
to them than life itself. The first plan is the ordinary savings bank. I 
don’t intend to render myself liable to hypercritical misjudgment in talk- 
ing about rum and tobacco, but the fact of the business is that thousands 
of men spend $200 or $300 every year on rum and tobacco, and I ran 
across, by a singular coincidence, this very morning, a calculation which 
shows how little things count up, which I give you. 





Three drinks per day, at ten cents each, for one year. .....----2...eceeees $109.50 
Three cigars per day, at ten cents each, for one year............0.05 --e5 109.50 
One spree per year, ranging from $10 to $50 each, average at least....... 20,00 

NN habe ockeuien epiecnas hoe Subd d FER CdeRMARACTANTREAEDS CoS S HON $239.00 


Call it $200, This sum per annum, between the ages of twenty-one, when 
a man enters upon active life, and fifty, when his business and family 
SE, a es I, DR ob neo dskn ve ks cadneseddacwecéasunens 5,800.00 


By the process of compounding on the original sum as practiced by the 
savings banks, where the money squandered might have been deposited, 
this sum, when the man attains the age of fifty years, would amount to 
ten thousand and some hundred dollars. Now, without taking the rum 
and tobacco business into account at all, it surely ought not to annoy 
the average writer to put away the $4 a week, which is all that is necessary 
to secure this result at the age of fifty years. Without any temperance 
lecture, without any nicotine suggestion, but on the common sense view, 
isn’t it the duty of every man to put away something every week, so that 
when he reaches the turning point of fifty years he will be at least so far 
independent that if a rainy day, a rainy month or a rainy year comes upon 
him and his he will not be 


DEPENDENT Upon CHARITY, 


but can take at his own expense needed rest, which may insure him years 
uf useful occupation thereafter? The other way in which men can look 
out for themselves in their later life and for their families thereafter, is 
divided into two views of life insurance, one of which provides for the 
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payment of a certain sum of money to the man himself when he shall 
have attained a certain period of life, and is also payable at his death, 
whenever that may occur, and the other is the simple ordinary life insur- 
ance plan. Peter Cooper told me once that he never allowed a day to 
s without saving something—no matter how small the compensation 
made, he always put away something. Now, there are not many Peter 
Coopers, and there are not many who are able to resist daily temptation 
to spend all they make, nor many who, for the sake of the comfort of 
their families hereafter, are strong enough mentally to deny them 
luxuries to-day; and for that reason—and I judge a majority of my 
readers by myself—I favor for all literary men, whether clergymen or 
authors or newspaper writers, this system of provision for the future, 
which, under the benign laws of the present day and generation, is hedged 
about by statutory provisions which the most expert and ingenious minds 
here find it difficult to evade. The experience of New Yorkers makes 
many men timid. We have had a series of the most infernal scallywags 
aad rascals ‘in life insurance that ever went unwhipped of justice. We 
have had some equally corrupt men who to-day wear stripes in Sing Sing 
and break stones in Auburn; but the great bulk of life insurance 
swindlers who have cheated the living out of their earnings, have de- 
frauded widows and orphans of their rights, snap their fingers in the pub- 
lic face and enjoy to-day with perfect impunity the plunder they impudently 
stole. At one. time we had here in the hands of receivers no less than 
eight large insurance companies, whose assets were millions of dollars, 
but whose liabilities were many millions greater. Between speculating 
presidents, defrauding treasurers and scallywag managers, policyholders 
had a hard time of it; but when the evil became so widespread as to 
affect nearly every family in the State, the legislature took hold of mat- 
ters, and the courts were compelled to mete justice touch of the scoundrels 
as were technically as well as flagrantly guilty of law breaking, and now 
the atmosphere is tolerably clear. There have been for many years sev- 
eral institutions, however, in which the public might feel entire confidence, 
and with good reason, * * * These companies, in the hands of the 
‘best men in the community, men of character as well as reputation, are 
trustees for the future of hundreds of thousands of families, and it seems 
to me that in these days of peculation, speculation and disaster of various 
kinds, it behooves us who are laborers for our daily bread to begin to 
think a little about the future, I am very sure I don’t want ten years 
from now to have a subscription paper passed around ‘‘to help poor old 
Howard,” or if unhappily I should be caught by fire or flood and whisked 
unexpectedly beyond the border line of life into the dark region of the 
unknown, to have, in addition to resolutions of condolence, the necessity 
forced upon my brothers of the press to raise a few hundred dollars to 
pay for house rent and buy sewing machines, flour and flannel 


SKIRTS FOR My CHILDREN. 


I may be pardoned here for calling attention to a system of so-called 
co-operative life insurance which has come into vogue, and attracts many 
persons by the cheapness with which insurance payable after death can be 
had. We tried to do something of that kind here among the writers ; but, 
with a lofty spirit of disregard for all sound principles which should gov- 
ern such business, no provision was made for the accumulation of assets 
to guarantee the fulfillment of our contracts to meet these obligations as 
they might occur, and our sole reliance was upon assessments to be made 
upon surviving members. Now, that’s all very well for the first few fel- 
lows who die. This, mind you, isa kind of saving that the man has to 
die to win in, and in no way takes hold of his own future comfort. I 
joined several of these associations, and for a while alLour assessments 
were promptly paid, and we did a great deal of good to others, but the 
condition of no one of the associations which I entered is such as to show 
me any great evidence that my claim, which would be rather large, would 
orever could be met. Take a class of 250 men, each one of whom 
agrees to pay $10 at the death of any one. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the assessments would be met for the first fifty or sixty deaths, 
although that is stretching the point somewhat, but who is there among 
all the 250 sufficiently interested in the matter to keep up the class to its 
fullnumber? Because if, in an organization of 250 men, ten were to die 
in any specified period, the levy could be met by 240 only, and unless 
there were some one to canvass among people of the same occupation, 
and approximately the same age, so as to keep the full number, 250, up, 
don’t you see, that after a while the net result would be very small, and 
by the time my death notice appeared in the columns of our esteemed 
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contemporaries, there might not be more than seventy-five of the 250 left, 
so that I and mine would very decidedly be left. And what is true of 
these professional associations I greatly fear is true of the half dozen co- 
operative associations which are advertised throughout the country with 
much high-flown eloquence, and hold out inducements very flattering, 
but, it seems to me, very specious. As an individual I was induced to 
drop out of two of these associations, in each of which I had a $10,000 
policy, on each of which I had paid several death assessments, because a 
decision of the Supreme Court of this State imparted some very important 
and startling information, convincing me that I had very carelessly 
assumed obligations which no prudent man would do. The practical 
effect of this decision is to make each of the members of the association 
a general partner in the business of insurance, holding him liable to the 
extent of his pecuniary ability to respond to all obligations which may 
occur during his membership. A case in point was made by a member 
who, after paying two assessments, was notified of four others, which he 
refused to pay, he claiming that his refusal to pay was equivalent to his 
Unfortunately, however, the court de- 
cided that while the neglect to pay an assessment in fact canceled the 
membership of the delinquent, yet he was liable for all the assessments 
previously made, and also for all losses happening prior to the time when 
he ceased to be a member, although no assessment had then been made ; 
and when an action was brought by the attorney-general, judgment was 
given against him, for the amount of the assessments, together with inter- 
est from the day they were imposed. Well, that settled 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 


with me, and it ought to settle it for all intelligent men who join hands 
honestly and earnestly with several hundred others in an agreement to 
stand by each other in the hour of death, because each man is responsible 
to the extent of his pecuniary ability for all obligations which may accrue 
during his membership, no matter whether the others pay anything or 
not. In other words, if a man has anything he can be compelled to pay 
up for others, as well as for himself, according to this decision of the 
Supreme Court. So I have concluded, as far as I personally am con- 
cerned, to try the savings bank business. But in view of the fact that I 
am approaching a period in life where rest would at least do me no harm, 
I have arranged for two kinds of life policies, one to be paid to my heirs 
when I die, and one to be turned over to me when [ arrive at a specified 
age, or payable to my heirs in case I die before that period is reached. In 
view of the multitudinosity,of cases brought before my eyes every day, in 
view of the subscription papers rammed under our noses every month, in 
view of the uncertainty of life and the equal uncertainty of death, don’t 
you agree with me that it is a good scheme to make some kind of prepara- 
tion for the future in this world? I can find you in Boston to-morrow a 
hundred dominies urging you to make provision for the world to come, 
and [| bet a hat I will be the only one who goes before the young men and 
middle-aged men of Boston to-morrow urging them to make preparation 
for the life that is. First, make up your mind what you can afford to 
pay; second, select some one of the great mutuals of the day, go direct 
to the agent and say: ‘‘ Here, I have got so much money ; I am so many 
years old ;. what will you agree to pay me in return for the use of it, at the 
expiration of ten or fifteen years?” according to your probable needs. If 
you cannot do any better, make arrangements for $5000 ; but I tell you, 
when a man reaches the age of fifty-five or sixty a little check for $10,000, 
signed by a competent authority, is a very welcome and delightful addi- 
tion to the modest stipend he draws from the treasury of his church, or 
the weekly salary paid him by the cashier of the journal for which he 
writes. Mr, William Orton, formerly president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, died thinking he was worth a great deal of money, 
but if it hadn’t been for this precise provision his family wouldn't have 
had a dollar. All that Horace Greeley’s family had to live on for a long 
time, while his property was unproductive, was the money received from 
this source. There is no use talking about it. We are very valuable 
members of society while we are alive, and people of mark, but the mo- 
ment we lose our grip we become a nuisance, if living, and our families a 
burden upon our friends, if dead. I can imagine the cheerful smile that 
illuminates the countenance of the average reader as he puffs a cigar and 
sniffs at this advice, but I can’t help that. I feel it isa duty that every 
man who has the ear of his fellows owes to his brother workers, and, 
whatever may be the effect, I, at least, have done my duty by you, as I 
intend to do it by myself. HowarD. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—J.C. Cummins has been elected secretary of the State Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, vice Matthew Long resigned. 


—The business manager of insurance, Charles D. Lakey, who has been 
abroad for a number of months, has arrived in New York. 


—The Massachusetts State Firemen’s Convention is now in session at 
Fall River, having begun on Tuesday. We understand that there is a large 
attendance of delegates from all parts of the State. 

—At the fourth Illinois Senatorial District Prohibition Convention, 
held last week, J. L. Whitlock, the general agent of the Glen Falls In- 
surance Company at Chicago, received the nomination for senator. 


—The Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Company of Chicago was 
incorporated on the 7th inst. to insure purchasers and mortgagees against 
loss by reason of defects in title ; capital stock, $500,000 ; incorporators, 
August Newhausen, O. B. Sanders and A. Burow. 


—The many friends of S. H. Southwick will be pleased to learn that he 
has returned to Chicago and re-entered the profession as an independent 
adjuster, having entirely recovered his health. Mr. Southwick will, no 
doubt, have all the business he can attend to. He has located his office 
at No. 146 La Salle street. 

—The fire losses in New York city during the nine months ending with 
September have been slightly less than during the same time last year. 
The number of fires in these months in 1884 were 1763, causing losses 
aggregating $2,550,471, and in 1883 they were 1590, being less in number, 
but causing losses of $2,605,853. 


—A new water tower has been received by the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, and is now at the repair shops. This apparatus comes from the 
works of the Fire Extinguisher Manufacturing Company and is different 
in some details from the other water towers in this department, though 
similar in general respects. This makes the third water tower for New 
York. 

—S. R. Weed of the well-known New York firm of Weed & Kennedy, 
whose offices are in the Mutual Life Building, left the city on Monday on 
a trip to St. Louis, and he will probably be absent from his desk for a 
week or so. Mr. Weed is one of the busy and energetic city fire under- 
writers, and it is not often that he succeeds in getting out of the office 
harness. 

—On next Wednesday evening, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
No. 688 West Adams street, Chicago, Miss Bertha B. Smith, the amiable 
and accomplished daughter of R. J, Smith, secretary of the Traders Insur- 
ance Company, will be married to Vigil E. Titus. The many friends of 
Miss Smith and her father, among our readers, will join us in wishing her 
a full measure of the joys of married life. . 


—Isn’t death becoming too easy for the good of the life insurance com- 
panies? At an English town recently three curious inquests were held. 
One was upon the body of a woman who had died because her, son had 
not arrived by acertain train; the second, a woman who died because 
she had quarrelled with her son; and the third was a man who expired 
because his son had enlisted in the militia. 


—The Open Board of Trade Insurance Club of Chicago has been 
organized with the following persons on the executive committee: E. M. 
Cowles, T. M. Baxter, E. J. Noble, J. A. Beach, Robert Diefendorf. 
The policies are to be drawn for $2000. The membership fee is $5, and 
annual dues $3. William G. Farrar has been elected secretary. The 
depository for members is the Chicago National Bank. 


—The number of fires in Prussia, about which for several years statis- 
tics have been compiled, was,in 1883 considerably higher than in former 
years: There were 14,623 fires in 1881; 13,467 in 1882; and 16,107 in 
1883—that is, 19 6 per cent more than in the preceding year. Whether 
the amount of the losses was equally increased is not yet known, but will 
be seen after the statistics referring thereto have been finished. 


—The information comes from Texas, from trustworthy sources, that 
New York brokers are writing cotton risks in that State at considerably 
less than tariff rates, and the Association of Fire Underwriters for Texas 
has been solicited to take steps to put an end to this sud rosa business. 
As an instance of the heavy rate cutting, a Texas general agent makes the 
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somewhat astounding statement that he was offered a line on the Forth 
Worth Compress recently by a highly reputable firm of New York broker 
at 3.25, the tariff rate being 6.25. : 


—The officers of the Hampden Mutual Fire Assurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass., have decided to close up the company’s business 
The general agent, S. C. Warriner, has issued a circular calling in poli. 
cies, which now number seven or eight hundred. The losses by the fire 
at the Newton paper mill, in Holyoke, are the immediate causes of this 
step. The policyholders will also receive their return premiums, 


—The Hanover Fire Insurance Company since May has occupied 
handsome offices in the new Mutual Life Building. The company is now 
distributing a handsomely finished lithograph of this elegant building, on 
the margin of which are presented sketches of the discovery of Manhattan 
Island by Henry Hudson, and of the Old Middle Dutch Church, with the 
pulpit sounding board, and of the old New York post office, historical 
buildings that formerly occupied the site of the present grand structure, 


—An exchange calls attention to the fact that the hand grenade fire ex. 
tinguisher manufacturers are in a legal fight among themselves, and in 
some cases suing purchasers who have been buying grenades alleged to 
be infringements of one or another patent. The Chicago Journal says : 
“It would be well, therfore, for parties to be cautious about buying any of 
these infringing grenade extinguishers or engaging in the sale of them, as 
they are liable to a lawsuit which may cost them a round sum of money,” 


—A despatch sent from Cleveland on Monday says: ‘‘ Henry Mack of 
No. 40 Jefferson street was arrested this evening charged with arson, 
The police have reason to believe that he is the author of the numerous 
incendiary outrages recently perpetrated in this city. When arrested he 
confessed having burned coal cars belonging to J. A. Biedler a few days 
ago. Mack is but seventeen years of age, and is a newsboy. Another 
incendiary fire this morning damaged a grocery store in Pittsburg street 
to the amount of several hundred dollars.” 


—The Rome (Ga.) Courier tells about a willow basket that took fire from 
the rays of the sun. It was placed in the window of a store and a tin 
pan was leaning against it, with a bottom slightly concave. When the sun 
was in proper position, the surface of the pan drew its rays, drawnto a focus 
upon the bottom of the basket. and it took fire, burning through the outer 
wicker-work before it was discovered and extinguished. But for its 
prompt discovery this fire would have been set down as “‘cause un- 
known,” or charged to that convenient scapegoat, spontaneous combus. 
tion. 

—The city council of Boston has, by a concurrent vote, confirmed the 
appointment of Chief Engineer Wm. A. Green to be a fire commissioner. 
This ends very happily a controversy that has been extending over several 
months, and fillls a vacancy in the board in a most satisfactory manner, 
Chief Green is a thoroughly practical fireman, and understands every de- 
tail connected with the fire department. He has been a careful, faithful 
and efficient executive head of the department for several years, and there 
is no question but he will render equally effective service as an adminis 
trative officer. 


—From a Worcester paper we learn that the total number of Visitors at 
the fire patrol quarters in that city, of which Captain Williamson has com- 
mand, was, for the year ending the rst of June, 5357. The number for 
the first four months of that year was 1765, while during the four months 
just ended there were 2275 visitors. In September alone there were 752, 
the largest number for any single month since the house has been occu- 
pied. The largest number for any one day was 72, on Friday, the 26th, 
when many of the visiting Odd Fellows from Nashua made Captain 
Williamson a fraternal call. 


—lIn regard to the origin of fires at Cleveland, a telegram from there to 
a Chicago paper gives this: ‘‘ As to the fires, with most of the policeand 
many detectives, besides numerous special watchmen stationed in the 
lumber region, there has as yet been no satisfactory explanation. The 
Republican theory, that unemployed men were inflamed by Foran’s 
speeches, is no better than the Democratic theory that the Republicans 
caused the conflagrations themselves for a political back-fire, as it were. 
The insurance men have their theory, in which large stocks, dull demand 
and heavy insurance play more important part than politics. Many sus 
pect that the incendiaries are a gang of boys, marauding and burning in 
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emulation of their dime-novel heroes. A few years ago a series of fires 
in another part of the city were at length discovered to be the work of 


depraved youngsters.” 


—At Hyde Park, Ill., an ordinance has been passed abolishing the office 
of fire marshal, also providing that the village be divided into two fire 
districts, to be known as District No. 1 and District No. 2; and that all 
the territory lying north of the centre line of Sixty-eighth street be known as 
District No. 1, and all the territory south of the centre line of sixty-eighth 
street be known as District No. 2; and that the captains of Engine Com- 
panies Nos. 1 and 2 be given authority to take charge at all fires and of 
all fre apparatus in their respective districts and perform such duties as 
are usually required of a fire marshal. 


—Ungrammatical construction and failing to give the required inflec- 
tion to phrases and sentences in speaking, like improper punctuation in 
writing, often give rise to misunderstandings and, ridiculous mistakes. 
Counsel for an insurance company in a suicide case in a New York court 
one day last week attempted to explain the suicide inference, and refer- 
ring to the assured said: ‘‘ He locked himself up in a room, and was 
found dead, with two whisky bottles beside him, where he had bluwn his 
brains out with a piece of bread and two pieces of cheese.” The lawyer 
was astounded by the loud laughter that followed his explanation. 


—Alexander Mead, a farmer of Greenwich, Conn., has had four barns 
burned, respectively in 1875, 1877, 1879, and early in the present year. 
Soon after the third barn was destroyed, Mead received information 
which led him to believe that his property had been fired by David S. 
Husted, one of his neighbors. Mead attached Husted’s property ina 
civil suit to recover $20,000, the amount of damage sustained in the three 
fires, After two unsuccessful trials, Mead secured a verdict for $5000 
and the costs of the three trials, in Danbury, in November, 1883. Husted 
appealed from this decision to the Court of Errors, which has now sus- 
tained the verdict. Mead has another suit pending against Husted to 
recover the value of the fourth barn. 


—Referring to the fruitless efforts of the enemies of Col. J. L. Greene 
to injure his reputation and the business and standing of his company, the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, The Baltimore Underwriter concludes a para- 
graph with this tribute to President Greene: “In controversy Colonel 
Greene will not in the end be the @efeated party. He inherits some of 
the qualities for which his revolutionary ancestor, Nathaniel, was re- 
nowned, and we advise his antagonists to remember what Cornwallis, the 
British commander, said of that zealous and successful major-general : 
‘Greene is as dangerous as Washington. Heis vigilant, enterprising and 
full of resources. With but little hope of gaining any advantage over 
him, I never feel secure when encamped in his neighborhood.’” 


—H. J. Straight, who succeeds the late State Agent Johnson of the Sun 
of England, for Illinois, is also the local agent at Chicago of the Sun. 
The agents through the State will recognize in Mr. Straight, the old-time 
general agent of the well-known New York Alliance, and give hii a cor- 
dial welcome on his re-entry into the general agency branch of the pro- 
fession, At the last meeting of The Union Mr. Straight was unanimously 
elected a member of that body. The management of the Sun’s business 
in Illinois during Johnson's lifetime was characterized by good judgment, 
ability and profit, and in naming his successor, the company could not 
have done better than making the appointment they did. It is particularly 
gratifying to Mr. Straight, inasmuch as it was entirely unsolicited by 
him, 


—A well-known president of a Cincinnati insurance company is re- 
sponsible for this statement: ‘‘Some most scandalous abuses have 
sprung up in the adjustment of losses of late, and in no place are they 
more brazen or extortionate than in New York city. When a fire of any 
Magnitude occurs, the ever-ready committee seizes upon the loss and 
Proceeds to adjust it by proxy. Asarule, not one of the committee 
give any attention to it, and not more than one in ten of those who serve 
on these committees are competent to adjust a loss. An adjuster is em- 
ployed by the committee to whom an extravagant fee is allowed, because 
each member of the committee must have his fee. If it is a stock of mer- 
chandise the damages are not appraised, as they should be, but goods are 





paid for at invoice prices and sent off to auction, where they are sold in 
a lot to some friend of the auctioneer, who, instead of taking them from 
the house, puts them up again and sells them at a good profit. The ad- 
juster never sees the goods. He takes the auctioneer’s report, receives 
the proceeds, pays his committee and himself and divides whatever is 
left, if there be anything, among the insuring companies. We are only 
stating an actual transaction that fell under our observation.” 


—A suspected incendiary met with a terrible death as a result of his 
evil deeds on Friday last, at McClellandtown, Pa. Samuel Keener was 
suspected of burning houses and barns and a detective from Pinkerton’s 
agency was placed on his track. The detective mingled freely with 
Keener and his associates, and had succeeded in getting at the truth re- 
garding the barn burning. Keener became convinced of his mission, and 
threatened to kill him. While drunk Keener attacked the detective with 
a club, but was restrained by by-standers, Finally Keener attacked him 
with renewed ferocity, and it is supposed he was about to use a revolver 
on him when the detective fired first. Dozens of shot from the shotgun 
used literally lacerated Keener’s throat. The community rather side with 
the detective, knowing Keener’s reputation as a bully and rowdy. The 
killing of Keener is regarded as justifiable manslaughter. 


—The Post Magazine of London condenses the annual statement of the 
United Fire Reinsurance Company. In 1883 its premium income was 
£266,745, probably the largest income of any purely reinsurance com- 
pany. The outgo was as follows; Claims, £178,417 ; commission, £57,- 
874; expenses, £18,378. And the trade profit amounted to £12,076. 
Turning these various items into percentages of the premium income they 
become: Claims, 66.9 per cent; commission, 21.7 per cent; expenses, 
6.9 per cent; trade profit, 4.5 per cent. It will be seep that the commis- 
sion and expenses together amount to only 28 6 per cent of the premiums, 
and hence the profits made. In their report the directors say that success 
has attended them in all their branches except in the United States, Dur- 
ing the current year great changes have taken place in that department, - 
the Irving Insurance Company having been absorbed, and Mr. Bernales, 
the United States manager, having resigned. The company’s financial 
position is good, the fire, fund miscalled reserve fund, being £115,685, 
and the paid-up capital £100,000. The dividend is at the rate of 7% per 
cent perannum. The company works in close connection with the pros- 
perous Mutua! of Manchester. 


—An exhibition of the working of the elaborate fire appliances in the 
Mutual Life building, similar to the exhibition given six weeks ago, was 
made on Saturday afternoon in the presence of the chief of the New York 
Fire Department, the fire commissioners, several prominent underwriters, 
Mayor Edson, a number of public authorities and nearly all the engineer 
officers of the fire department. The exhibition trials were very satisfac- 
toriy. As we have explained before, in this great building, leading up 
from the pumps are two three-inch discharge pipes, extending through 
the eleven stories, with two discharge gates upon the roof. On each floor 
there are two hose connections, and connected to these are 250 feet of the 
most serviceable hose. Attached to the end of each line of hose is an 
improved Prunty controlling and spray nozzle, which enables the pipe- 
man to control the flow of water and the size of stream at will. A promi- 
nent feature of the exhibition on Saturday was a demonstration of Super- 
intendent Crum's novel idea of enveloping the exterior of the building 
in a dense cloud of spray to protect it in case of the occurrence of fire in 
adjacent structures. The simultaneous use of the spray nozzles from the 
different windows elicited the admiration of the spectators, and enveloped 
the building in a sheet of water, which would give secure protection from 
fires in adjoining buildings. It is said that the Board of Underwriters 
will recommend this idea of Capt. Crum to be adopted on other large struc- 
tures. The Mutual Life building is provided with a full complement 
of the latest improved fire appliances. On Saturday President Winston 
generously offered :o Chief Shay and the president of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners the free use of the apparatus in the building in case of 
fires occurring in the vicinity. The extinguishing facilities of this appar- 
atus for even outside fires would be great, for the powerful pumping 
engine is able to eject a four and a quarter-inch stream fully 250 feet, and 
there is a bountiful supply of hose in the building to use. Hereaftera 
regular fire engineer from the department will be on duty in the building 
at all hours, in addition to the ordinary working engineer, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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. ermania, Newark....--..-~.------ go 200,000 102.1 uly, ‘78 
nm 17 204,000} 124.92 oftly,,8¢ 4 Aug-78,.06 83 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. -...-. 100 300,000 | 288.42 |* July,’84 2 p. 
iremans Trust...-..----| 10 150,000] 111.49 Jan.,’ t 3% |Vec.12, 83) 79 Hartford, Hartford.......-.-------- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 245 
Franklin and Emporium.} roo 200,000] 156.41 |*July,’84 6 |Septr1z,’84) 112 Home Mutual, San Francisco... .-.... 100 300,000} 184.01 $/uy 84 I 145 
7 efuly."2 — Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |* july, 784 | 10 312% 
German American.......- 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 Pe be y, 84 7 cures! 4) 215 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*July,’84 5 155 
Germania ....-....-.---- 50 1,000,000] 181.79 |*July,’84| 5 pt22, 84) 135 Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000| 133.89 |*July,’84| 4 148 
Glens Falls........------ 10 200,000] 431.28 |*July,’84} 5 |June 5,’83/ 225 Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000] 214.08 | Oct.,’83| 4 90 
*July.’8 Apr. 8.’8 Mechanics, Philadelphia..........-- 25 250,000 | 142.16 *July, "84 4 160 
200,000 | 155.03 +} Ys 34 5 Pr. 8,94) 110 Mercantile Cieveland.........----. 20 200,000} 143.39 july, 84 5 ie 
200,000 | 232.41 uly, (84 7% July25,'83 290 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000} 119.62 |*May,’84 5 135 
200,000 | 107.34 |*Jan.,’84| 3 |Sept. 3.84) 60 Merchants Providence.........---- 50 200,000] 127.56 |*Jan.,’84| 3 100 
Ms r : Merchants, Newark....-... peweceeee 25 400,000} 194.46 |* july, 84 5 150 
150,000] 174.11 |*July,’84) 5 |Julyzr.’84) 110 Michigan F. and M., Detroit......- 50 200,000] 117.57 | -------- Bs 105 
1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84| 5 |Sept. 2,’84) 130 Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -- 200,c00} ..--- *July,’84| 5 bites 
m F FO eee -| 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |*fuly,’84| 5 108 
3,000,000] 155.44 |*July,’84| 5 |Oct. 10,84) 13234 | Neptune F. and M., Boston.......- 100 300,000 | 125.17 |*Apr.,’84| 5 115 
500,000] 103.83 | July,’83/ 3 |Sept2r.’84) 55 New Orleans Ins, Co.........-.---- 50 500,000] 109.02 |*June,’84) 5 108 
: ly.” ; Newark, Newark.........---..---- one 250,000 | 212.28 | Jan., *83,| 10 135 
cs cocnneicnnaied 100 200,000] 102.10 | July,’83| 2% June23, 84) 60 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000 | 141.23 |*Jan., 84 4 147 
Jefferson ..........--..-. 30 200,010} 242.35 |*5ept. 84 5 pt17,’84| 120% North American, Boston.-....-...--- 100 200,000 | 132.73 *Apr., "84 | 5 113% 
: ' P A Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 139.12 | July,’84 | 5 140 
Kings County-....--..-- 20 150,000] 232.44 |*Julv,’84| 10 Julyss. 83! or Orient, Hartford .......-.. .ccccee 100 1,000,000} 107.05 |* July, ’83 4 85 
Knickerbocker .......... 30 210,000| 143.62 |*July,’84| 3 pt 30,’84] 90 Pennsylvania, Phila...-.-....---.-- 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84| 5 205 
2 ; Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh........-. 50 200,000} 110.55 |*July, '84 4 116 
La Fayette.........-..-- 100 150,000] 140.06 |*July,’84|/ 5 |Apr.zs,’84| 102% | Peoples, Pittsburgh..............-. 50 200,000| 145.02 |*July, "84 4 154 
Long Island............- 5° 300,000] 134.54 |*July,'84| 5 |Apr.16,°84| 1226 penal, 5 aes Guciicemescereaite 100 anepaee 101.09 t July, 184 3% | 160 
rescott, Ns cinerebaimanuitoned 100 000 | 107.22 pr..’84| 3 109 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... . 100 100,000 99-53 |.------ = | eee |Nov, 1,’82| 120 Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 400,000} 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170.85 |*July,’84/ 3 |July26,’84| 105 meme = panties Petatilintgitieuaiaradided 10 250,000 | 150.97 a 84 4 140 
4 ecurity, New Haven.. -| 50 200,000] 115.35 uly, ’84 3 100 
Mechanics -.....-.-......- 50 250,000] 133.00 |*July,’84/ 5 |Aug27,’84) 112 Shoe and Leather, Boston...-.-....| 100 600,000 100.59 | Oct.,’8r| 5 78% 
echanics and Traders..| 25 200,00c | 133.53 |*July,’83} 5 |Aug. 7,’84) 50 Springfield F. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000 | 140.09 |* July, ’84 5 170 
2 : Spring Garden, Philadelphia......- 50 400,000} 202.08 |*July, ’84 8 264 
iwantie pettrinencwennt 50 200,000] 109.94 at 3 July23,'84 63 = « ~ fe M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000} 148.89 i hn "84 Sy 395 
ae 5° 200,000 | 177.33 uly, 54 5 Sept 20,’84| 100 un, San Francisco..........------ = 300,000 | 113.14 uly, 84 21 107 
a ‘ : ‘ Traders, CRIN. nec cccceseccances 100 500,000] 172.37 |t July, ’84 2% | 131 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 140.86 a 84) 10 |June2’84| 160 Union, Philadelphia.........--...-- 10 1,000,000] 102,61 |*Jan., '84 4 112% 
eee 50 200,000; 136.62 |*July,’84 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 Union, San Francisco.........----- 100 750,000} 120,81 |tJuly, '84 3 119% 
‘ United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 123.35 |*Mch.,’84 6 160 
ee 50 200,000| 182.58 |*July,’34 5 {uly 30,84] 145 Washington, Boston........-------- loo 1,000,000 | 118,38 | Apr.,'84 5 105 
National _....... pina 37% 200,000] 136.76 |*july,’84 4 ar.27,'84| 93% | Western, Pittsburgh............... 50 300,000] 137.30 | May, ’84 3 122 
New York Bowery-.-...-. 25 300,000] 217.34 |*July,’84| 6 |Sept26,’84|) 148% : : : : P ' 
New York Equitable ....| 35 a10,000| 262.14 |*July.’84| 6 |Mar.21.°84| 150 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York — 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000] 135.10 |*Aug. 84 4 |Sept26,’84r 85 British America, Toronto . 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 1:2% 
WARNER. cacccctcceseccce 50 500,000] 164.84 |*July,’84 5 |Aug.13,’84) 123 Western, Toronto........- . 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83| 12 135 
North River.......-..--- 25 350,000] 128.21 |*Oct.,’84| 4 |Aug. 7,/84| 110 - cs . . : ; 
| | eR SY 25 200,000] 287.87 |*July,’84| 7 |Junez6,’84) 175 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Patk .coscccoccccoccccce 100 200,000] 137.35 |*July,’84| 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 A 2 
Peoples, .........--- ow 200,000] 153.39 |*July,’84 5 |Jan.10,’83| 115 Par ety 
P ~ e . , NAME OF COMPANY, oo ust, Latest Price. 
Peter, Conper-—--nncoon zo |, 350] 235-00 [eluly. (es) 6 [Aug. 784] 350 wh. | Share 
eeecccnecncees=-- y000, . ’ 5 ept 23,°84| 13 —- 
200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84| 5 | .. .-... 135 £ z £ 5. a. 
200,000} 181.63 sjuly, 184) 5 |Aug.16,’84) x21 City of London... 10 I we 18 10 
200,000} 160.51 |* July, ’84 3% |Junez4,’83| 101 Commercial Union 50 5 20 ale - 
s : Fire Insurance Association 10 2 2 10 oe 
— pose r uly, “0s 4 ae 2, ae 56 er padnouawe petlenvenawiad 120 50 63 -- 
3504 +04 ug., 54 2 ept 22,84) 55 SS |) Oe 100 25 147 - on 
. , ON EEE TE 20 2 5 on ee 
200,000] 163.51 |*July,’84} 5 |July23,’84| 115 One Cee 10 2 a 15 oo 
4 Liverpool and London and Globe. -. 20 2 23 ‘én on 
100,000} 116.35 |*July,’84 @ lewveeessecs 105 London Assurance........-......... 25 124% 59 -- oe 
250,000] 190.68 |*July,’84 5 |July30,’84| 125 pe a ond janeutioo itstrnd 25 2% 4 13 9 
mdon and Provincial_............. 20 I I ni oo 
300,000} 167.52 *Aug.’84 5 Mar.22,'84 125 North British and Mercantile....._. 5° 16% 25 11 3 
250,000] 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 |Sept17,’84) 216 SE dicuitnscbhinetecessnewnns 100 . 45 15 “- 
eth rae 100 12 t10 o - 
Se ee ‘ae a 255 - 
* Semi-annual. SRE 10 I 2 5 3 
t ° - g . Sa ‘ x 20 28 6 
3 percenteach month. _ . i Scottish Union and National........ 20 7 3 = 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. United Fire Re-I 20 8 11 10 ee 
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